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WORK OF RALPH A. BLAKELOCK 


There will soon be held in New York an exhibition of paintings 
which will be of unusual interest, since it will recite, in terms of weird 
tonality, one of the saddest romances of American art—the story 
of a man whose genius and : 
ambition enabled him to 
master his profession with- 
out the aid of instructors, 
who dreamed strange dreams 
and told them in remarkable 
color schemes till the thread 
of reason broke under the 
strain, and who now lan- 
guishes in an asylum, his 
former art scarcely a recol- 
lection. This will be an 
exhibition of seventy-six 
canvases by Ralph A. Blake- 
lock, which have been col- 
lected by Frederick S. 
Gibbs, of New York, and 
which will be displayed by 
him that the public may see 
and judge of the work of an 
artist too little known, and 
it is to be feared too cheaply 
estimated. 

The exhibition will have 
its pathos. Blakelock will 
probably never again touch INDIAN GIRL, UINTAH TRIBE 
brush to canvas, and the col- —_ By Ralph A. Blakelock 
lection, therefore, will 
practically represent the life work of the man who conceived such 
strange fancies and expressed them so vividly. 

In the days before Blakelock’s mental collapse cut short his prom- 
ising career, the public viewed his productions indifferently, or judged 
them harshly. Honors and emoluments were not his. Since his 
hand has been stayed, however, public appreciation has been more 
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just, and many who were wont to damn with faint praise have become 
enthusiastic in their eulogy. Indeed, Blakelock has been ranked by 
a few critics with Inness, Wyant, and Homer Martin, the great trio 
of American land- 
scapists. Others, 
more conservative 
in their estimate, 
recognize his abil- 
ity, but accord him 
an inferior place to 
that enjoyed by 
these three gifted 
Americans. There 
are still others—and 
there doubtless al- 
ways will be—who 
can see in Blake- 
lock’s work little 
more than the evi- 
dence of an eccen- 
tric colorist. Be 
that as it may, no 
one will gainsay 
that the artist was 
a genius, and that in 
his best work he 
was a colorist sec- 
ond to none that 
America has pro- 
duced. 

In these days a 
few years or even a 
few months of re- 
tirement suffice to 
remove one from 
public thought or 
RALPH A. BLAKELOCK notice, and it may 
From a photograph be well at the out- 

set to give an out- 
line of the painter’s pitiful career, especially in view of the fact that 
comparatively few art-lovers are familiar with his life. 

The son of a physician, he was born in New York City, in 1847, 
and was educated with a view to adopting his father’s profession. 
The boy, however, had two passions, music and painting, natural 
gifts which he longed to develop. The science and practice of medi- 
cine had no attraction for him, and he rebelled against being forced 
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to adopt a calling which he knew would be irksome, and in which he 
had reason to fear he would not be successful. 

Fortune denied him the means of securing the necessary instruc- 
tion in either of the arts toward which his predilections led him, but 
so repugnant was the thought of the career of a physician that he 
resolved, whatever might be the cost, to become his own master, and 
unaided, to seek fame with the brush and palette. When this 
decision was finally reached, music in a sense became with him a side 
issue, but he nevertheless never lost his love of or his devotion to it. 
The sister arts abided with him till the night of madness overtook 





MORNING 
By Ralph A. Blakelock 


him, and one may find evidences in his paintings of that love of har- 
mony which otherwise manifested itself in his musical tastes 

Strange as it may seem, Blakelock’s chief preparation for his life 
work was a short tour of the Far West, in which he studied and zeal- 
ously sketched landscapes in the territories visited, using Indian 
groups as episodes and accessories. He was thus in every sense self- 
taught. His dreamy, mystical, poetic turn of mind prompted his 
subjects, and gave to his canvases the moody characteristics that mark 
them, and his fine sense of color and passionate love of harmony 
imparted to them the rich, vibrant tone noticeable in all his better 
work and rarely absent from his least interesting pictures. 

Thus, with no art training whatever, with no means with which to 
tide over the period during which he was to make his name as a 
painter, with no friend to offer him guidance or lend him assistance, 
he settled in New York, opened a studio, and from the outset posed 
as a professional artist. “Many were the hardships and privations he 
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endured, but he 
dreamed his rich 
color dreams, and 
painted his weird 
fancies, till intel- 
lect lost its balance 
and incapacity for- 
bade further work. 

As an illustra- 
tion of the stress to 
which the strug- 
gling artist was 
subjected, one may 
cite the case of his 
strong picture, 
‘*The Boulder and 
the Flume,’’ at 
Franconia Notch, 
New Hampshire, 
which is perhaps 
one of the sanest 
and most pleasing 
of Blakelock’s can- 
vases. He painted 
the picture while 
on his wedding 
tour, selecting the 
subject as one 
suited to his special 
gifts. Tourists will 
remember the _lo- 
cality. A huge 
boulder had be- 
come suspended 
between two pre- 
cipitous rocks, and 
had probably hung 
there for centuries. 
Blakelock sketched 
it with absolute 
fidelity and later 
developed it into a 
painting, casting 
over the pictur- 
esque yet bald 
rocks something of 





SUNSET OFF THE COAST 
By Ralph A. Blakelock 


RALPH A. BLAKELOCK 
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the witchery of his own genius. He later became hard pressed for 
money, and pledged the painting with a person in Rhode Island. 
Mr. Gibbs learned of the circumstance and secured the picture, which 
will be in the forthcoming exhibition. 

In passing, one may note that the boulder and the flume are no 
more. Some years after Blakelock made his preliminary pe a 
furious storm broke over Franconia Notch, during which the boulder 
was dislodged and taken nearly a thousand feet down the brook. 

Throughout his entire career Blakelock was a very uneven painter. 
His best canvases come very near to being masterpieces, and his poor- 
est are scarcely worthy of the most trivial painter. Indeed, it has 





NAVAJO BLANKET MAKERS 
By Ralph A. Blakelock 


been said that he exhausted himself upon a few pictures, and wasted 
a large share of his time in perfunctory repetitions of his own work, 
giving in these latter canvases only the most superficial characteristics 
of his better productions. In short, in his duller moods he was a 
mere imitator of himself. He plagiarized his own pictures ; and several 
of his critics have expressed the opinion that it would not be at all 
strange if some of his inferior works should in future come to be con- 
demned as forgeries. 

To this habit of mechanically duplicating his own pictures—and 
that, too, when the moods that inspired his better works were want- 
ing—is probably due the fact that to Blakelock’s work was so long 
accorded only derision and neglect. To form any just estimate of 
the artist’s efforts, one must view his pictures with the man himself 
constantly in mind. One would perhaps scarcely hazard the opinion 
that he was mentally unbalanced during a considerable period of his 
active professional life, and yet it is essentially true that his moody 
spirit, his mysticism, his eccentricities, his flights of inspiration, and 
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his maudling moments are to be detected in almost every picture he 
produced, just as Poe, the man of gloomy fancies, is an essential part 
of every tale and poem he wrote. 

Possibly a saner genius would never have attempted the glorious 
color harmonies which were Blakelock’s delight, nor would a saner 
genius have had his efforts as a colorist crowned with such brilliant 
success. As Taine says, ‘‘Under the shell there is an animal, and 
behind the document there is a man.’’ Behind the Blakelock can- 
vases soon to be exhibited there is Blakelock himself, not the unfor- 
tunate of to-day, but one is forced to admit, a man of towering 
abilities verging toward his own fall. 

‘*That the man was a poet,’ " wrote a careful and sympathetic critic 
of him some years ago, ‘‘no one will doubt who looks at his canvases, 
and his moods are almost as many as those of nature. He saw with 
a curious temperament, or let us say, he dreamed rather of nature, 
and he put his visions down in color with as little form as it was 
possible to give and carry his tonal schemes. Of realism there is 
none, nor for that matter, did Blakelock ever try to reproduce faith- 
fully the conventional forms of out-of-doors. 

‘His trees are seldom botanically correct, and his foreground stuff 
could never be analyzed, but all served to fill the composition and to 
help him to express his motive, whatever it was. It is to be presumed 
that at some earlier time in his career Blakelock drew seriously after 
nature according to his lights, but although the writer once went over 
a lot of out-of-door sketches with the artist he was unable to see 
therein any evidence of a close following of nature’s forms, and this 
preliminary work had just the same vague and visionary aspect as had 
the finished pictures. 

‘But the man was a born colorist, and he secured tones and com- 
binations of pigment that few have discovered. His process was slow 
and laborious; sometimes years would elapse from the beginning to 
the end of his pictures, and many years at that. He piled on pigment 
and he scraped, he varnished and he repainted, and he was likely at 
the last to completely change his theme once he had the proper foun- 
dation of paint on the canvas or panel. 

“The result was generally a low-keyed fantasy, recalling the tints 
and the mellowness of some old tapestry or rug, the qualities of a 
Rembrandt as applied to a landscape or a marine. Again, he would 
get a brilliancy of sky over sea or earth that was little short of mar- 
velous. It was something he could never by any means repeat 
once the work was finished, for he least of all knew how the effect 
was secured. It was feeling, pure and simple, like the improvisations 
of some gifted musician, who secures the harmonies and sweetness of 
his instrument unconsciously and intuitively.’’ 

I have quoted these words at length because they are the kindly, 
sympathetic witness of one who knew intimately the man and his 
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methods; who has seen him struggle with his tonal vagaries, now 
despairing, now triumphant; who has beheld the spark of inborn fire 
burst into a blaze that literally transfigured his canvas, and again 
flicker and fall even to the point of extinguishing, leaving the canvas 
soulless and devoid of interest. 

Blakelock’s cafivases are little less than a revelation of his wide 
range of expression and of his varying moods. The pictures soon to be 
exhibited, for instance, include peaceful and poetical pastorals, sun- 
sets glowing even to the point of the garish, moonlights suffused with 
a bewitching silvery sheen, landscapes in which there is no suggestion 
of human life, Indian groups for which the landscapes serve but as a 
setting, scenes painted in all the fullness of detail, and sketchy can- 
vases that give but a hint of what the artist doubtless had in mind 
when he abandoned his work, leaving the sketch to tell the story to 
the spectator. 

Rarely is the minor chord lacking, though this is in many cases 
subordinated to a free, j joyous spirit. The canvases convey the impres- 
sion of a strong, poetic temperament dominated through some acci- 
dent of training or bias of mind with a moodiness which struggles 
with and finally extinguishes free, glad, artistic expression. 

Practically throughout his career Blakelock followed the same 
careful, painstaking mode of work, and his pictures bear the impress 
of his peculiar methods. Many of them show a refinement of finish 
quite astonishing. They have been scraped and worked over and 
varnished till they have a softness of surface and a quality of texture 
like polished ivory. Yet despite this excess of finish there is no 
suggestion to the observer of hazardous experiments or excessive 
labor. One is only conscious of the finished result for which the 
artist strove and which he succeeded in obtaining. 

It must be recognized, however, that Blakelock’s method of pro- 
cedure is one calculated to give the appearance of great unevenness to 
a collection of his works. Some of his canvases bear unmistakable 
evidence of the artist’s love of his theme, and of his ambition 
to make the expression of it as perfect in every detail as possible. 
Other canvases tell the story of wavering purpose, waning interest, 
or lack of devotion to his subject. Often the artist apparently was 
attracted by some scene or theme, worked at it assiduously while the 
spirit moved him, and practically abandoned his first conception or 
lost the interest necessary to make a finished picture. 

Thus while Blakelock’s best paintings are little less than ideal 
bits of tonal work, excellent in draftsmanship, and rich in the har- 
mony of color that few artists could approximate, others are wanting 
in the elements that go to make a finished work, and are crude and 
uninteresting. In sunset effects and in night scenes he was singularly 
successful. The former are vibrant with luminosity and with gor- 
geous colors borrowed direct from nature. The latter have a genuine 
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night effect, showing in a wonderful measure silvery light, subtleness 
of shadow, and softness of expression. The canvases herewith repro- 
duced give, of course, only a meager idea of the richness and delicacy 
of the originals. 

Another peculiarity of the artist should here be noted. Blake- 
lock’s compositions for the most part are extremely simple. He 
beheld a scene and received an impression, and his amb.tion was to 
record that impression rather than to give an elaborate or full expres- 
sion of the landscape before him. For the recording of this expres- 
sion little was needed. He did not require compositions with minute 
detail, and hence many of his best works are little more than a mere 
hint of a landscape—a broad stretch of sky with a few trees sharply 
outlined against it; a stream ora pool of water, with the reflections 
of the few near-by shrubs or trees; a hill sharply marked or perhaps 
a mountain in the distance indistinct in the haze of a summer after- 
noon. These simple elements sufficed for a framework, and his sense 
of color and his ability to produce tonal effects supplied the rest. 

Whatever be the scene, however, or however unfinished be the 
condition of the picture, one cannot fail to find in Blakelock’s can- 

vases the unmistakable quality of a true painter. Earnestness of 
purpose is ever present and felt, and the adequacy of the result 
obtained one feels to be dependent more upon the duration of the 
artist’s mood than upon his ability to accomplish what he undertook. 

Withal one cannot stand before a Blakelock canvas without in a 
sense stepping out of the commonplace, the tame, the prosaic, the 
conventional. These the artist naturally eschewed. It would be 
wrong to say that he deliberately essay ed the unique or unusual for 
the sake of effect. His purpose was too simple for this. His can- 
vases are unusual, simply because his habits of thought and moods 
of spirit were unusual. He never indulged in out of the way combi- 
nations of shapes in the name of the picturesque. He was essentially 
a colorist, and the peculiar charm of his work lies in the fact that he 
had the audacity to attempt and the ability to obtain tonal effects 
that at once stamped his canvases as remarkable. 

It has been said of him, that he stands quite alone among Ameri- 
can artists as an original creative genius whose endowment was 
unusually artistic and whose sense of the beautiful was peculiarly 
acute. The exhibition of the seventy-six canvases referred to will 
fully demonstrate this statement. It will also show, if it show any- 
thing, that the artist has not been accorded the appreciation that is 
his due. It is to be hoped that the public display of a comprehensive 
collection of his canvases may serve to enhance his reputation and 
give him the rank among American artists that he earned.* 

FREDERICK W. Morton. 


* Since the foregoing article was written, forty of the canvases referred to have 
been exhibited at the Lotus Club, New York. 














CERAMICS 
By Chicago Artists 


DECORATIVE WORK ON CHINA 


It has been one of the crying defects of present- -day ceramics that 
the artists have aimed only to be decorative, to give a pleasing effect 
to bowl, plaque, or vase. It seems to have been assumed that almost 
any popular picture—originally painted without any thought or expec- 
tation that it would one day grace the outside of a bit of pottery— 
would look well under glaze. It was easier for both amateurs and 
professionals to be copyists than originators, and the ceramic artists 
sinned—sinned grievously—in being content to copy instead of trying 
to work out something original. 

There were so many stock conventional patterns to be had for the 
seeking; so many ‘‘suitable’’ heads—Dutch peasants, court beauties, 
Indian chiefs, monks more mundane than spiritual, and maidens more 
spirituelle than real—that could be made to fit a plate bottom or a 
pitcher side; so many combinations of flowers and fruit procurable as 

‘studies’’ for a mere pittance at the stores, that even ceramic artists 
who had it in them to do better, yielded to the temptation of trying 
to beat Rembrandt and Gainsborough at their own game, and put 
miniature copies of their masterpieces on mugs and butter-dishes, or 
undertook to make approved bunches of Jacque roses, tulips, and 
peonies blush securely under a vitrified surface. 

That there is an effort being made on the part of our best china- 
painters to break away from the leading-strings of mere copyism, and 
produce something new and unique, is manifest. Every exhibition 
gives some evidence of this move in the right direction; the only 
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regret is that the evidence is not more ample. One tires of seeing 
stock subjects reproduced ad nauseam on pottery, and welcomes some- 
thing, however simple, in the way of decoration that betrays.a grain 
of individuality if not originality on the part of the painter. In the 
line of ceramics the market has been glutted with things indifferent 
or things pretty. What we want is work with a dash of life and 
spirit, conceptions with some force and boldness, designs that disclose 
some constructive—architectural, it has been called—ability. 

All this is apropos of the recent exhibition of the Chicago Ceramic 
Art Association. It had a wealth of the merely pretty, as all such 
exhibitions have, and not a little that would meet the requirements of 
the most rigid stickler for good, strong, individual work. Two hun- 
dred and forty-six pieces were shown. It ill behooves one to be 
censorious, but from the standpoint of an exhibition of representative 
work perhaps one hundred and forty-six would make a better show- 
ing. Despite the excellence of much of the work, doubtless many 
visitors would be content with the forty-six. 

This is not meant to be harsh criticism. I merely wish to suggest 
the desirability of ceramic associations having a standard of excellence 
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and rigidly adhering to it, to the exclusion of much that may be pleas- 
ing and fairly well executed, but still lacking in the elements of origi- 
nality and character. There is need of competent and inexorable 
juries of admission. In other words, an exhibition should be either 
a sales show, into which everything is admitted to meet the tastes and 
purses of possible purchasers, or it should be a display of the most 
meritorious work. If the former, one had better call them simply 





CERAMICS 
By Chicago Artists 


‘sales’; if the latter, one could dispense with everything suggestive 
of paucity of ideas or deficiency of technique. 

As an exponent of the better tendency in ceramics here advocated, 
one cannot well overpraise D. M. Campana. His figures are admi- 
rable, and his draftsmanship, color, texture, give evidence of a true 
artist well trained. His work is the sort we demand of artists outside 
the pale of ceramics, and very naturally we find pleasure in it. It is 
not imitative, but bold, free, with spirit and force. His plaque 
‘*Sighs of the Pond,’’ showing a woman’s face thrust out from the 
water and kissing two butterflies, is eminently original in conception. 

In sharp contrast with these pieces are the ex camples of Professor 
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Franz J. Schwarz’s work. These are all exceedingly well done in 
point of technique, but they are of the sort that attract a casual 
glance and elicit a word of admiration, but after all do not command 
close study. Josephine, Titian’s daughter, the Madonna, Marie 
Antoinette, Judith, are all stock subjects, and have not the vital inter- 
est of original conceptions. 

Between this refinement in working over old ideas or relimning old 
faces and the ambitious seeking of expression for new conceptions or 
ideals, there is in the Chicago Ceramic Association, as evidenced by 
its exhibitions, the widest possible range of talent and the greatest 
diversity of aims. Many of the members are to be commended for 
their successful ventures in design and coloring, which put on their 
work something of the stamp of individuality. Others seem to be 
enamored of the merely pretty and hopelessly lacking in personality. 

In lieu of more detailed reference to exhibitors and exhibits, one 
may enumerate the following as among the most important pieces 
shown by the association, apart from those already mentioned by 
Campana and Schwarz: Mrs. Clarke, large vase, with asters in tones 
of purple and white; Mrs. R. M. McCreery, large vase, pink and 
yellow roses; chocolate pot, conventional blue and gold; toast cup, 
with portraits; Mrs. E. Beachey, large plaques, conventional, rich in 
color; Mr. Aulich, large vase, roses; Mrs. H. T. Wright, pitcher, 
conventional; Miss Iglehart, head, excellently treated; Mrs. Jenkins, 
jardiniére, geraniums in green and red tones; Miss Adelaide L. 
L yster, tankard (grapes) and salad bowl, in conventional design; Mr. 
E. Donath, vase, poppies, red tones; Mrs. A. Frazee, hot-water pot, 
pomegranate decoration, conventional design, green and red; monk 
playing guitar; porcelain panel; Mrs. A. B. Crane, jardiniére, with 
sunflower; vase, with storks in violet tones; Mrs. Cross, glass pitcher, 
blue chrysanthemum decoration; Persian decorated glass vase in trans- 
parent deep blue enamel; Miss May Armstrong, flower pot in soft 
brown tones; Miss Mary Phillips, teapot, conventional pinks and 
greens; hot water pot, charmingly done. 

EpitH PHILLtips WISEMAN. 


MOIST 


RECENT WORK OF ILLUSTRATORS— 
JOSEPH PENNELL 


The following three plates are thoroughly representative of the 
best of the recent work of Joseph Pennell, whose remarkable pictures 
of Old World scenery and architecture have placed him in the front 
rank of illustrators of this class of subject. Their dainty, etching- 
like effect will be appreciated by the reader. 











By Joseph Pennell 
Copyright, 1901, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


From “ Italian Journeys 
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THE GRAND CANAL - 
By Joseph Pennell 


From “Italian Journeys ”’ 
Copyright, tr901, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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THE CHASE OF “THE PRESIDENT” 
By Carlton T. Chapman 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN EXHIBITION 


Of the seventy-seventh annual exhibition of the National Acad- 
emy of Design, New York, which closes with the date of this issue of 
BRUSH AND PENCIL, one can speak with no stinted measure of praise. 
Very few of the three hundred and eighty-nine pictures displayed, 
judged by reasonably strict canons of criticism, are unworthy of the 
galleries in which they are hung. On the other hand, a larger 
number of canvases than usual are of a quality that deserves special 
mention and commendation. 

The galleries this year present an unusually attractive appearance 
in the Fine Arts Building. This is due partly to the character of the 
works shown, and partly to the fact that all the galleries are used, and 
the area of wall space thus available precludes the necessity of crowd- 
ing. The hanging committee was thus enabled to give good position 
to most of the important pictures. 
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Few of 
the artists 
who sent 
works to 
the exhibi- 
tion have 
reason to 
complain 
of the po- 
eitioas 
assigned 
them. In 
former years 
the younger 
exhibiting 
artists have 
HACKENSACK MEADOWS felt a griev- 
By J. D. Woodward ance ng the 

older men 
pre-empted the best places, and that the productions of the aimee 
aspirants for fame thus suffered in comparison with those of the 
academicians. The managing spirits of the exhibition probably have 
taken cognizance of these oft-repeated plaints, and have g enerously 
sought to accord to the newest exhibitors every possible courtesy and 
advantage. 

A close inspection of the canvases convinces one that the vari- 
ous prizes 
were justly 
awarded, 
though pos- 
sibly there 
might be a 
division of 
opinion as 
regards Eli- 
ott Dainger- 
field’s ‘‘The 
Story of the 
Madonna,”’ 
which cap- 
tured the 
Thomas B. 
Clarke prize. 
This work 
is dignified 
and pleas- THE HILLSIDE 

By R. M. Shurtleff 
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ing, but yet presents a certain incongruity which one would like to 
see eliminated. The work is interesting, however, from the fact 
that Mr. Daingerfield has a good conception, and exhibits a fine 
sense of color and good brush work in its presentation. But one 
feels a hiatus between the naturalistic and the strictly conventional 
in his method of treatment. The portraiture in the canvas is essen- 
tially modern in its spirit, as is also the rolling landscape which 
extends beyond the build- 
ings in the design. On 
the other hand, the archi- 
tecture depicted and the 
grouping of the figures 
would imply that the art- 
ist had aimed at a strictly 
formal arrangement, sug- 
gestive of the early Tus- 
can painters. 

There is thus a lack 
of unity in the picture, 
which is neither ancient 
nor modern, but a some- 
what unhappy blending of 
the two. One feels the 
confused motive, and 
would prefer to have the 
story of the Madonna told 
strictly by old-time con- 
ventional methods or 
wholly in a modern, nat- 
uralistic way. When one 
has said this in criticism 
of the picture, however, 
one is forced, in justice coping 
to the painter, to admit By Carroll Beckwith 
that the work is strong , 
and meritorious, and is instinct with imaginative reflection which one 
welcomes, and for which one is inclined to be thankful. 

About the placing of the first and second Hallgarten prizes, there 
can be no doubt—the prizes were earned by the intrinsic merits of 
the pictures, that won them. They went respectively to E. I. Couse 
for ‘‘The Peace Pipe’’ and to Louis Loeb for ‘‘The Mother.’’ Mr. 
Couse’s canvas is an Indian subject, which both in color and in execu- 
tion is equal to anything that this popular artist has produced in 
recent years. Not the least of the pleasing qualities about the work 
is the essential freshness of the conception. One likes to get away 
from hackneyed subjects or platitudes in paint, and in this picture 
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NEAR SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA. By J. C. Nicoll, 








MAN’S HELPMATES. By L.C. Earle 
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Mr. Couse has succeeded beyond the usual degree, with the result 
| that we have a picture of beauty and interest. 

Mr. Loeb’s ‘‘The Mother”’ is a double portrait, depicting a young 
mother cuddling her 
baby against her 
cheek. The pose 
of the principal fig- 
ure is graceful, and 
the lineaments are 
suggestive of refine- 
ment and delicacy. 
There is thus about 
the picture the 
charm of maternal 
sentiment, the same 
sentiment that-made 
Sergeant Kendall's 
“*The Close of Day’’ 
so popular with the 
public, and made it 
a prize-winner with’ 
the Pittsburg jury. 
A single picture of 
this sort, with good, 
wholesome: senti- 
ment, well ex- 
pressed, is worth 
more than a room- 
ful of salon theat- 
ricalities, and it is 
refreshing to note 
that canvases of this 
sort are supplanting 
in Aimerican exhibi- 
tions those works 
which savor of the 
Paris shows. 

The third Hall- 
garten prize went to 
Will Howe Foote 
for a dainty decora- 
tive figure study 
which is clever of 
conception and ex- 
cellent in execu- . 


° . THE ROLL OF THE DEAN 
tion, but which ’ By Thomas Eakins 
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unfortunately for Mr. Foote, is so suggestive of Alfred H. Maurer’s 
‘‘An Arrangement’’ as to provoke comparison with that striking 
canvas. Mr. Maurer, it will be remembered, was a prize-winner 
at the last Carnegie exhibition, and curiously enough it hangs close 
by the third Hallgarten prize-winner at the Academy’s display. The 
two artists have essayed to do almost the same identical thing, and 
one is forced to say that Mr. Maurer’s work is superior to Mr. 
Foote’s. Had the hanging committee thought of the possible com- 
parison, it would doubtless have hung Mr. Maurer’s picture where the 
similarity of theme and treatment would not have been so obvious. 

Walter Clark’s ‘‘Gloucester Harbor’’ won the Inness gold medal 
for the best landscape. The picture is not an especially notable one, 
but it is a pleasing bit of out-of-doors, harmonious in color, and virile 
in its strength of conception. Apropos of the awarding of the Inness 
prize, landscapists make an especially good showing in the exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, as, for that matter, they do in 
all American picture exhibitions. One is reminded of the recent 
French criticism of our art, that Americans paint nothing but land- 
scapes. This, of course, is a distortion of facts, since our artists are 
equally capable in portraiture and genre subjects. The prominence 
given to landscapes, however, in our exhibitions lends some excuse 
for the Frenchman’s remark. 

In the present Academy exhibition, for instance, there is a wealth 
of landscape-painting, and much of it is especially interesting. 
Charles H. Davis’s ‘‘Summer Clouds’’ is an eminently effective can- 
vas, characterized by this artist’s usual good judgment and deft brush 
work. It is a fine bit of interpretation, though one is inclined to 
think it a trifle colder than many of Mr. Davis’s less pretentious 
efforts. Paul Dougherty’s ‘‘Golden Afternoon’’ is a bit of poetry in 
paint, as mellow and pleasing as one could wish, with a certain con- 
servative or old-fashioned air about it that gives it a unique individu- 
ality of its own. The artist in this picture has followed the bent of 
his own fancy, and has been utterly disregardful of modern analyzing 
methods, and it is due to his ability as an artist to say that he has 
been eminently successful in the expression of the idea he wished to 
incorporate. 

In ‘‘Evening, Belgium,’’ and ‘‘Sunset, Holland,’’ Charles Warren 
Eaton has given the public two pictures luminous in their qualities 
and rich and pleasing in every sense. It is to be doubted if Mr. 
Eaton has produced two works more admirable in color than these 
two simple canvases in which he has undertaken to interpret land- 
scapes of the Old World. Asa rule, it is a hazardous venture for an 
artist to attempt landscape themes with which he is not familiar, 
since he is very apt to ‘miss the elusive spirit that constitutes the 
special charm of bits of foreign scenery. That this can be done and 
be done successfully Mr. Eaton has demonstrated. 
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‘*Early Evening,’ by Henry G. Dearth, is another meritorious 
landscape, suggestive of a complete reversion by this artist from the 
essentially unnatural tone in which he has painted many of his recent 
works. This canvas is eminently natural, and one would wish that 
Mr. Dearth would henceforth follow more closely the natural key he 
has adopted and so successfully carried out in ‘‘Early Evening.’’ In 
this picture he discloses the true instinct of a landscape-painter. His 
other recent works have not been wanting in fine drawing and ina 
well-balanced conception of the essential elements of a good picture, 
but they have been some- 
what marred by the false 
color note he has been 
pleased to introduce. 
The canvas just referred 
to; therefore, comes as a 
refreshing evidence of re- 
form. 

Other effective and in- 
teresting landscapes are 
contributed by W. E. 
Schofield, Gifford Beal, 
E. W. Redfield, William 
A. Coffin, H. W. Ranger, 
Leonard Ochtman, R. C. 
Minor, G. H. Bogart, 
Thomas Moran, W. L. 
Lathrop, E. P. Ullman, 
Lockwood De Forest, 
Will S. Robinson, and 
Charles H. Miller. Mr. 
Miller's ‘* Autumnal Day’’ 
stands out conspicuous as 
one of the most charming 
bits of color work in the 





exhibition, and Mr. Robin- PEACE 

son’s ‘‘Meadow Ponds’’ By E. Wood Perry 

is no less engaging, being 

marked with the same _ characteristics. Mr. De Forest’s ‘‘Late 


November’’ carries the analysis of tree forms to excess, but is, 
nevertheless, one of the distinctive canvases in the galleries, bearing 
the unmistakable stamp of the individuality of the painter. Mr. 
Ullman’s canvas is but a tiny piece, but it has characteristics that 
make it one of the most admired landscapes in the display. 

In general terms, the landscapes exhibited are fully up to the 
average of the best Academy exhibition heretofore given, which is 
saying much for the quality of the work shown. One might not 
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hazard the statement that every landscape-painter represented , is 
shown at his best, but certainly there is a paucity of pictures of this 
class that do not reflect high credit on the exhibitors. 

Landscape is not a branch of painting in which one would look 
for striking novelties, and there is nothing in the exhibition either in 
subjects selected or methods of treatment that would call for special 
mention on the score of the unusual. The works displayed are for the 
most part simple in character, and disclose evidences of earnestness 
of purpose. They are legitimate efforts in the interpretation of com- 
monplace scenes. Many of them have the poetic charm that can 
only come from a close study of and a hearty delight in the subject 
treated. There is an absence, moreover, of the conventional type of 
picture that relies for its interest on cleverness of technique or the 
individual mannerisms of the artist. On the other hand, work in 
which the painters rely on straightforward treatment, good draftsman- 
ship, and a natural palette predominates. 

In portraiture there are several exceptionally good examples, but 
upon the whole the exhibition of this class of work is less interesting 
than that of landscape. One of the best portraits in the galleries is 
that of ‘‘R. F. Wilkinson,’’ by Carroll Beckwith. This, in addition 
to being an excellent likeness, is an especially strong and vigorous 
bit of painting, displaying a good use of color. Irving R. Wiles’ s 

‘“*Miss Julia Marlowe’’ is one of the popular pictures of the exhibition, 
but one suspects that this is due more to the popularity of the subject 
than to any supreme excellence in the picture. The canvas lacks 
distinction as regards style, and the colors border so closely on the 
gorgeous as to suggest the tawdry. The s same may be said, though 
in a more limited measure, of John F. Weir’s ‘‘The Rest,’’ the rather 
pleasing portrait of a woman. 

Among other examples of excellent portraiture one may find 
much to praise in William M. Chase's ‘*‘ Miss Lukens,’’ in Mrs. A. B. 
Sewell’s ‘‘ Portraits of Two Women,’’ in Frank Fowler’s ‘‘William 
M. Irvins,’’ and Thomas Eakins’s ‘‘Louis N. Kenton.’’ Mr. 
Fromkes has a ‘‘ Portrait of a Young Man,’’ George Hughes a “‘ Por- 
trait of a Young Woman,’’ and Mr. Isham a ‘‘ Portrait of John Austin 
Stevens,’’ all of which display more than ordinary ability. 

Portraiture, to be of interest to the exhibition visitor, must have 
as its subject somebody of special prominence, as in the case of Julia 
Marlowe, just referred to—in which event the popularity of the sub- 
ject serves as a foil for no inconsiderable amount of bad work—or it 
must have such unusual excellence in point of pose, technique, or 
coloring that one is disposed to transfer his interests from the subject 
itself to the limner of the lineaments. Of the former class there are 
few examples in the galleries, while of the latter there are no incon- 
siderable number. 

As regards the figure pieces displayed, one is inclined not to be 
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over-enthusiastic. There are few canvases that could in any sense be 
called notable, though there is much work ona level with the less 
important examples of this kind of picture that inevitably find their 
way into public exhibitions. There is much, too, that savors of the 
stock subjects of the Paris Salon, with more theatricality than sincerity, 
and more cleverness of color and brush work than worthiness of pur- 
pose or originality of conception. 

C. Hawthorne contributes an open-air subject, ‘‘Provincetown 
Beach,’’ whose intrinsic worth merited a better fate at the hands of 
the hanging committee, which put it in one of the rooms where lack 
of necessary light tends to deaden its charms. This canvas is in no 
sense the work of a master, but it does disclose marked originality 
and a vigor of treatment quite unusual. By most critics it would 
most unquestionably be termed, despite its uncertainty of drawing 
and its lack of purity of color, one of the brightest and best things in 
the exhibition. 

Childe Hassam’s well-known ‘‘Penelope’’ is doubtless the best 
example of American impressionism, while Frank Millett’s ‘‘Wander- 
ing Thought,’’ Will H. Low’s ‘‘Elysian Lawn,’’ and Mr. Barse’s 
“‘June’’ and ‘‘Morning Mist’? are among the most conspicuous 
examples of our academic art. Reference has been made to the 
work that recalls the questionable taste of the Paris Salon. Two 
canvases that serve as representatives of this type of picture are 
Charles A. Winter’s ‘‘ Fantaisie Egyptienne’’ and F. A. Bridgman’s 
‘*The Secluded Wood.’’ The former is a full-length semi-nude 
woman with a serpent twined about her neck and shoulders, more 
refined than the similar pictures with which Frank Stuck has made us 
familiar, but essentially of the same disagreeable type. 

F. S. Church’s ‘‘Wolves’’ and ‘‘Sea Gulls’’ are both thoroughly 
characteristic of this painter of graceful conceits, in which he has 
eschewed the yellow tones to which he has long been addicted, and 
substituted a green which one feels he does not handle so skillfully. 
Frederick B. Williams's ‘‘Sea Idyl’’ and ‘‘Summer”’ are both charm- 
ing figure studies, and John W. Alexander’s interior study, ‘‘The 
Piano,’’ is not without its touch of picturesqueness that appeals to 
the spectator. One should also mention Carroll Beckwith’s ‘‘Spring’’ 
and Miss McComber’s ‘‘ Memory Comforting Sorrow’’ as among the 
most interesting of the figure pieces. 

Beyond this meager list of works in figure studies there is little of 
which one would care to make special mention. This is not saying, 
of course, that there are not many clever conceits and pretty ideas 
fairly well expressed. In point of fact, there is no lack of this sort 
of passable picture, but a passable picture is not a great picture, and 
scarcely calls for specific mention. The average or the indifferent 
canvases in the collection may thus be slighted in a brief review like 
this without intentional slight to the artist. 
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Of the twelve or fifteen pieces of statuary, one may single out 
A. P. Proctor’s relief of orang-outangs, Mr. French’s portrait bust, 
and Mr. Ezekeil’s model for a monument to Jefferson as among the 


best specimens of the art shown. 
Harrison N. Howarp. 





A GRAY DAY 
By H. Bolton Jones 


LATTER-DAY DEVELOPMENTS IN AMERICAN 
POTTERY —II 


One of the most interesting of recent developments in American 
pottery is the Teco ware manufactured by the American Terra-Cotta 
and Ceramic Company of Chicago. This beautiful product has as yet 
scarcely been introduced to the public, yet one is justified in predict- 
ing for it wide popularity. If I mistake not, the intrinsic beauty of 
the pottery, the variety and fineness of its finish, the richness of its 
colors, and withal the reasonable price at which the charming pieces 
can be placed upon the market will make this ware a sharp rival of 
the older, better known, and more expensive wares that have long 
met favor in artistic circles. 

In saying that Teco pottery is a recent development of the fictile 
art of this country, scarcely known among collectors, I do not wish 
to imply that it is a new departure from an older form of manufacture, 
or that it is a novelty hastily developed under fortuitous circumstances. 
Really the ware, as it is presented to-day, represents the experiments 
and efforts of upward of twenty years. It was about 1880 that Wil- 
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TECO POTTERY 
Designed by W. J. Dodd 


liam D. Gates, president and general manager of the present company, 
began the manufacture of brick and terra-cotta, and experimental 
work in the direction of art pottery has been kept up ever since the 
parent industry was established. 

The growing popularity of terra-cotta for architectural purposes 
has made a brisk demand for good texture and fine color effects, and 
the company was not lacking in enterprise to meet the demand. An 
extensive chemical laboratory was built, which, with the kilns and 
other necessary equipments, formed a nucleus for the little town of 
Teira Cotta, Illinois. As the business grew every possible facility 
for turning out work of the highest character was added, until the 
plant, as it now exists, probably has no superior in the country. 





TECO POTTERY 
Designed by F. Albert 
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The manufacture of artistic ware is with Mr. Gates a matter of 
love, and there is to-day in this country no more enthusiastic potter 
than he, and none more ambitious to furnish the public with artistic 
designs of beautiful finish at a price which will permit people of 
taste and moderate means to indulge their fancy in the collection of 
ceramics. Once his attention was turned toward the manufacture 
of pottery he put his 
chemical laboratory under 
the management of gradu- 
ates from the best schools, 
furnished unexcelled facili- 
ties for test work, and kept 
his employees as busy in 
ceramics as the exigencies 
of the terra-cotta business 
would permit. 

Much of the work done 

has been conducted under 
the direction of Elmer Gor- 
ton, a graduate of the de- 
partment of ceramics at the 
Ohio State University, who 
has been assisted by the 
president’s two sons, Paul 
and Ellis, both graduates 
of the same institution. 
Thus, from the inception 
of the enterprise, the Teco 
pottery works have had 
plenty of room and the best 
of workmen, with unlimited 
kiln facilities and every 
appliance necessary for the 
manufacture. Capable art- 
ists have been employed as TECO POTTERY 
designers, among whom are __ Designed by William D. Gates 
Fritz Albert, Hugh Garden, 
Blanche Ostertag, and W. J. Dodd. The work of developing the 
pottery department has lagged only as activity in the terra-cotta 
business has precluded the possibility of devoting time to experi- 
ments and research. 

The Teco pottery is varied in color and finish, and has passed 
through several stages before reaching its present state. Experiments 
were first tried in subdued reds of different tones, then in buffs, and 
then in browns. When a demand was created for architectural terra- 
cotta with marbled or mottled surface experiments were tried in 
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producing similar effects in artistic pottery. Lastly, the vogue of 
green in decorative ware gave new direction to the company’s efforts, 
which produced the happiest results. Much of the most recent 
product of the works is strongly suggestive of Grueby pottery in tone 
and finish, but this has been a matter of accident, and not of deliberate 
imitation. 

Side by side with these experiments in color, the company has been 
systematically seeking to perfect its ware by developing distinctive 





TECO POTTERY 
Designed by W. J. Dodd 


surface effects. At first it was content with producing simply a fine 
glaze. Four years ago, however, a mere chance resulted in the pro- 
duction of a vase with a positive metallic luster. The effect was 
purely an accident, but its possible beauty in a higher state of perfec- 
tion was recognized, and much time and expense were devoted to 
ascertaining the cause of the peculiar surface. Persistency and indus- 
try finally disclosed the odd combination of conditions ape was 
responsible for the unique surface, and the company has since suc- 
ceeded in producing vases so suggestive of the rich luster of el as 
to be deceptive 

Later a similar accident resulted in the production of a piece of 
pottery whose surface was covered with minute crystals, whose effect 
was little less than iridescent. Again a long investigation was insti- 
tuted and numberless experiments were tried to find the hidden cause, 
this time as successfully as before. Once the cause of the peculiarity 
was discovered, no pains or expense was spared to improve the quality 
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of the peculiar finish. Latterly 
the efforts of the company have 
been directed toward the produc- 
tion of a soft, velvety, glossless 
surface, and much of the product 
of the works will bear comparison 
with the product of the older and 
better known concerns whose ware 
is noted for this finish. 

The Teco pottery, therefore, 
has undergone a gradual evolu- 
tion, and has become by its very 
development differentiated into 
distinct types. Being essentially 
a side issue of an extensive busi- 
ness of an allied but different na- 
ture, and having the advantage of 
all the facilities provided for the 
parent industry, its production has 
been a sort of avocation rather 
than vocation for Mr. Gates and 
his confréres. The terra-cotta de- 
partment has resulted in some un- 
usual and strikingly beautiful 
effects, and it has been a matter 


of delight for those in charge of 

the chemical laboratory and the 

kilns to. duplicate in ceramics the TECO POTTERY 
best effects produced in the terra- Designed by F. Albert 


cotta branch of the establishment. 

As might naturally be expected, 

therefore, the p ‘oduct of the works 

shows an utter absence of mo- 

notony. Whatever be the color 

scheme adopted, the tones are so 

varied that with the different designs 

employed and the different finishes 

produced an interesting collection 

of Teco pottery could be made in 

which one piece would scarcely 

suggest the same origin as the 

other. In this regard the Teco 

ware is unique. Some ofthe most 

sien adenine highly prized products of the 
Nadignatter Cats Guten American potter rely for their 
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TECO POTTERY 
Designed by William D. Gates 


beauty on a given tone and a given finish, so that a collector having 
one piece as representative of the make would scarcely want another. 
No one piece of 
Teco pottery could 
be called represent- 
ative of the com- 
pany’s output, a 
peculiarity that 
adds to the interest 
of the ware. 

As regards de- 
sign, apart from a 
number of strictly 
conventional 
shapes, hints have 
largely been taken 
from aquatic plants. 
For this the location 
of the establishment 
is largely responsi- 
ble. The company 
has worked on the 
assumption that 
beautiful surround- 
ings help to pro- 
duce beautiful re- 
sults. It located 
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its factories in a Designed by F. Albert 
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picturesque valley beside a little lake, and as a help to its artists 
cultivated flowers, and particularly aquatic plants, urging the design- 
ers to take motifs from these forms of nature. Reference to the 
accompanying illustrations will show that a liberal use has been made 
of these natural suggestions. 

Mr. Gates is an enthusiast and 
has succeeded in imparting his own 
enthusiasm to his associates, and 
every possible encouragement has 
been given to both designers and 
chemical experimenters. As _ re- 
gards the mechanical part of the 
manufacture, different methods are 
followed. Some of the pieces are 
molded and others are thrown upon 
the wheel. Mat glazes have found 
most favor at the works, since these 
have been found to give the best 
crystalline surface, not glossy or 
refractive, but pleasing and velvety 
to the eye and to the touch. What 
is more to the interest of the pur- 
chaser, the methods of production 
are fairly certain, the percentage of 
defective pieces or failures being so 
small that the ware can be placed 
upon the market at a figure to make 
it popular, while still preserving its 
artistic quality and elegance. 

“In its development Teco 
ware,’’ said Mr. Gates, ‘‘has proba- 
bly been unique among American —TECO POTTERY 
pottery. Wehave not goneto work Designed by F. Alber 
deliberately to produce an artistic 
ware for commercial purposes. Indeed, the goods were not offered 
for sale until within a year. Our business has been to make as fine 
a grade of terra-cotta as possible, and the pottery department of our 
business has been a natural but unpremeditated outgrowth of our 
regular business. 

‘*Personally I simply had a fondness for that sort of art product, 
and my experiments in the line of pottery have largely been a matter 
of recreation. When I found that the employees at the works had 
caught something of my own enthusiasm I sought in every way to 
stimulate their interest. One little success led to another, until we 
produced what merited the name of artistic pottery. Having accom- 
plished this, having learned the secret of applying metallic oxides, and 
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firing in such a way as to produce a series of beautiful effects, each 
having a strict individuality of its own, it was but a step for us to 
place our product before the public. 

‘The initial hints for our new departures were for the most part 
mere chance _inci- 
dents, but the best 
finished effects 
have been scien- 
tifically produced, 
and our formulas 
have been so per- 
fected that our 
products are no 
longer subject to 
experiment. They 
are positive and 
certain, and be the 
surface crystalline 
or metallic or gloss- 
less finish, when we 
have produced one 
piece we have 
practical assurance 
that we can dupli- 
cate it. 

‘‘We are con- 
vinced that there is 
a large element of 
the public cultured 
of taste and in love 





TECO POTTERY ” 
Designed by W. J. Dodd with the beautiful 
who cannot afford 


to indulge in the luxury of high- price articles of a decorative nature, and 
hence we feel that in putting the Teco ware upon the market in artistic 
designs, and with finishes comparable with those of more expensive 
ware, we will meet a public want. Our methods enable us to do this.”’ 

It should be said in conclusion that the manufacturers of Teco 
ware have eschewed all mere painted decoration—heads, flowers, 
conventional patterns, and the like—relying for the beauty of their 
ware on the richness of the color schemes used, on the chasteness, 
simplicity, and grace of the designs selected, and on the strictly indi- 
vidual and distinctive finishes which their long line of experiments in 
chemical composition and firing have produced. 

WALTER ELLSWORTH GRAY. 
TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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London has recently had a wealth of private and public exhi- 
bitions, and these for the most part have been more than ordinarily 
interesting. The winter exhibition of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colors was especially noteworthy, for instance, in that it 
displayed an unusual number of studies and sketches by the younger 
members of the society, and was thus eloquent of promise for the 





ANTWERP: RETURNING FROM A WALK IN 1530 
By Karel Boon (Antwerp) 


future. These new workers are enterprising and progressive, and 
the indications are that the infusion of new blood into the association 
will soon radically change the character of the work produced. 
Edwin Alexander, Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, David Murray, J. Walter 
West, A. E. Emslie, Robert Little, H. M. Marshall, E. A. Water- 
low, and Albert Goodwin all contributed pictures of exceptional value. 
Mr. Waterlow’s ‘‘Across the Meadows to Christ Church, Hants,’’ 
was one of the most admired landscapes in the display, while R. 
Anning Bell’s ‘‘The Bathers,’’ a figure composition, and Hubert von 
Herkomer’s ‘‘The Awakening Conscience,’’ a Bavarian study, were 
remarkably strong pictures. The black-and-white drawings shown 
were likewise worthy of careful study. 
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The oil-paintings and water-colors by members of the Dutch 
school, exhibited at the Holland Fine Art Gallery, were rich in 
examples of work by such artists as Roelfs, Apol, Th. de Bock, Bos- 
boom, and James and William Maris. Religious pictures of a high 
order have been on exhibition at the Dowdeswell Gallery, and excel- 
lent specimens of Rembrandt's etchings were shown by Obach & Co. 


The exhibition of work at the new gallery was one of the best the 
Society of Portrait Painters has given. It included contributions by 
Solomon Speed, Collier, Walton, Brough, Lavery van Lenbach, Sher- 
man, Lézlé, Mrs. Jopling, and Whistler. Whistler’s work was a 





THE GREEN SHUTTER 
By Mary Hogarth (New England Art Club) 


decorative study in color, entitled ‘‘ Violet and Blue,’’ and was one of 
the most admired pieces in the show. 


The recent exhibition of the New English Art Club has justified 
that association's claim to public recognition and praise. Many of its 
members have been doing excellent work. P. Wilson Steer’s ‘‘The 
Rainbow’’ and ‘‘The Mirror’’ were among the most admired pictures 
in the display. The former is distinctly reminiscent of Constable 
in its stretch of beautiful landscape, and the latter, two nude figures 
with a reflected third, was ample evidence of the artist’s versatility 
and cleverness. Mr. Strang has been not a little criticised for his 

Emmaus,’’ which seemed to lack seriousness, and to be perfunctorily 
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executed. Much can be said in praise of the work of Hugh Carter, 
Mary Hogarth, D. S. McColl, R. E. Fry, and W. Orpen. Mr. 
Orpen’s ‘‘A Window in a London Street,” was an especially able pre- 
sentation of a simple, unpretentious subject. 


The annual exhibition of the Glasgow School of Art gave evi- 
dence of much cleverness and individuality of thought and feeling on 
the part of the student ex- 
hibitors. This is one of 
the most interesting of the 
minor exhibitions, since its 
display of fine and applied 
art is the work of the art- 
ists of the future, and is 
regarded more as a prom- 
ise than as an achievement. 


In Antwerp the public 
has been treated to a num- 
ber of important exhibi- 
tions, among the most in- 
teresting of which was that 
of young artists given in 
the galleries of the Oud 
Museum. Karel Collens, 
E. van Mieghem, Edmond 
van Offel, Strymans, Ar- 
mand Maclot, Alois de 
Lael, and Ernst Naets were 
among the exhibitors 
whose names are most fa- 
miliar to the art-loving pub- 
lic. The artists here spe- 
cifically mentioned are all 
men of marked ability, 
from whom the world has 
much to expect. 





VANITY 
Boudry, the genre paint- _ By Miss Dewar (Glasgow) 
er, and Rul, the land- 
scapist, have had exhibitions of their recent work in the Salle 
Verlat, which attracted much attention, and which showed unmis- 
takable progress in their art. Richard Baseleer and the Arte et 
Labore Society have likewise had exhibitions, the former of much 
merit, and the latter suggestive of the need of more stringent rules 
as to admission to the display. 
In Berlin the best productions of the Swedish Association have 
been shown in the Kunstgewerbe Museum, and also representative 
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works of various types of design by Herman Obrist. Lesser Ury, 
the popular Berlin painter, has also given an exhibition of his land- 
scapes, which disclose more brilliancy, if not vagary, of color than 
correctness of interpretation. 


One of the most notable of recent art events in Paris was the 
exhibition of one hundred and thirty-four paintings by Henry de 
Groux at the Georges Petit Gallery. In his ‘Christ Reviled,’’ ‘* Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’’ ‘‘ Napoleon at the Battle of Marengo,’’ ‘‘Siegfried 
Killing the Dragon,’’ and in his remarkable gallery of female faces 
and figures, this artist shows himself a man of unusual breadth and 
insight, and one radically opposed to the methods imposed by 
present-day vogue. BLANCHE M. RUSSELL. 





HAMILTON CLUB SCHLEY MEDAL 
Copyright, 1902, by T. A. O'Shaughnessy, Designer 


EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 


The examples of decoration and design herewith presented are of 
more than passing interest. In Plate 10, the friezes are by artists 
noted for their ability to get away from stock or conventional designs. 
Figure 1 is by M. P. Verneuil; Figure 2, by C. F. A. Voysey; Figure 
3, by William Morris; Figure 4, by Hugh Wallis. In Plate 11, 
Figures 1 and 2 are cigarette-cases of beaten silver by the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company, and Figure 3 is a silver jewel-case by Paul 
Horti, Budapest. In Plate 12, both cuts are of silver vessels, de- 
signed by August Ledru, Jr., and executed by Susse Brothers, Paris. 
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Figure 4 
EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. Plate 10 
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Plate 11 
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Figure 2 


EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. Plate 12 
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THE FINE ARTS IN PHILADELPHIA 


The reputation which the Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 
has won for itself by its seventy exhibitions of paintings, sculpture, 
and drawing, given in former years, would lead one to expect much of 
this its seventy-first annual event, now holding. The display justi- 
fies the expectation. 
There are only two 
institutions giving 
annual exhibitions 
antedating the 
Academy—the 
Royal Academy of 
England, and the 
Paris Salon — and 
the collection 
shown by these 
time-honored 
bodies surpass those 
of the Philadelphia 
Academy in extent 
rather than in gen- 
eral average excel- 
lence. 

It is a significant 
fact, that despite 
the ever-increasing 
number of artists 
who turn out ac- 
ceptable canvases 
and model meritori- 
ous busts and bas- 
reliefs, the exhibi-  GganpMorHER’s BOA 
tions of the Acad- By Anna Lea Merritt 
emy have not grown 
in size proportionately to the number of would-be contributors. This is 
due to the wise policy of more strict insistence on a high standard of 
excellence, and a consequent rigorous exclusion of much of the material 
proffered for the display. It is also an interesting feature—and one 
possibly more noticeable this year than heretofore—that less effort 
has been made to secure a large contingent of new work, and a freer 
admission has obtained of canvases that have been repeatedly exhibited 
and have stood the test of strict criticism. The aim has been appar- 
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ently to gather 


together a col- i 
lection of ; 
works repre- ‘ 
sentative of le 


the best pres- 
ent-day talent, 
irrespective of 
the date of 
the picture 
a shown, and as 


J 


: ¢ 7 at. ; hat, r 
‘ 


might be ex- 
pected, as the 
result of this 
policy the ex- 
hibition of 
1902 is some- 
what lacking 
inthe elements 
of surprise 
and novelty. 
The art and 





IN THE REALMS OF GOLD 
By Margaret Kendall 





consequently the 
exhibitions of this 
country have been 
undergoing a grad- 
ual evolution, and 
even a cursory in- 
spection of the 
Academy’s display 
reveals certain in- 
teresting facts. 
Religious painting 
seems to have had 
its day, and bar- 
ring one preten- 
tious but disap- 
pointing canvas by 
Dagnan- Bouveret, 
conspicuously 
hung, possibly on 
account of its rep- 
utation, the pres- 
ent collection is 
utterly devoid of 











EARLY MOONRISE: DECEMBER 
By W. Elmer Schofield 
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works of this character. The historical picture, too, seems to have 
lost its grip on popularity, and Edwin A. Abbey’s oft-shown canvas, 
‘*The Penance of Eleanor,’’ is about the only specimen of historical 
work in the galleries. There is also a surprising lack of canvases 
whose area in square yards would have to be expressed by two figures, 
and there is an utter absence of the anecdotal themes once so popular. 

People to-day have a livelier, more vital, more up-to-date taste. 
They want art to give us expressions of the beautiful and do not care 
to have it invade the province of literature and give us scraps of his- 





INNOCENCE ABROAD 
By John S. Sargeant 


tory in paint or a moment of a story in color. They want these 
expressions of the beautiful, moreover, in condensed form. The 
artist classes have long suspected this and they are now planning 
their pictures according to their perceptions. 

As regards the number and source of the exhibits as compared 
with former years, the management of the Academy has issued some 
figures which are not devoid of interest. The total number of works 
shown this year comprises four hundred and twelve oils, three hundred 
and eleven water-colors, and fifty-nine pieces of sculpture. Seven- 
teen years ago there were shown at the Academy three hundred and 
eighty-eight oils, two hundred and eighteen water-colors, and forty- 
four pieces of sculpture—a showing almost equal in point of numbers 
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to that of this year. Under the influence of more rigorous selection, 
however, the number of exhibits had sunk in 1892 to two hundred 
and eighty oils, one hundred and seventy-seven water-colors, and 
sixteen pieces of sculpture. The increment in numbers from that 
time to this has been slow but gradual. Thus, in 1897 the total of 
exhibits was three hundred and fifty-three oils, two hundred and 
ninety-eight water- 
colors, and twenty- 
six pieces of sculp- 
ture approximate- 
ly the same as 
seventeen years 
ago. 

One might nat- 
urally suppose that 
in these days, when 
through the influ- 
ence of better edu- 
cational advantages 
and ampler oppor- 
tunities there is a 
prevalence of high 
technical ability, 
such as was not 
known a decade or 
two ago, our exhi- 
bitions would be 
out of all keeping 
in point of numbers 
with those of former 
years. One has 
only to remember, 
however, that paint- 
ers like poets are 
born, and that there 
CHILDREN OF PENMARCH — comparatively 
By Elizabeth Nourse few in a generation 

whose talent or 
genius enables them to take supreme rank among their confréres and 
competitors. Hence, while our exhibitions of to-day unquestionably 
disclose a more general diffusion of technical ability it is to be 
doubted if they offer us a larger number of masterpieces. The 
management of the Academy in keeping down the number of its ex- 
hibits has sought to include all the masterpieces it could secure and 
has developed surprising ability in pruning away the mediocre or the 
merely passable. 
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WILD GEESE 
By Winslow Homer 





MOTHERLAND 
By Max Bohm 
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I have referred to the fact that the jury of selection has admitted 


into the display a large number of pictures with which the art-loving 
public is fairly familiar from former exhibitions. A detailed review, 
therefore, of the canvases shown would entail a fulsome repetition of 
much that has already been printed in BrusH AND PENCIL. One sees 
akes pleasure in 





in the galleries of the Academy, for inst 
seeing—such well- 
known pictures as 
Winslow Homer’s 
fine marine ‘‘On the 
Coast of Maine,”’ 
Mr. Dewing’s panels 
of exquisite charm, 
Mr. Abbey’s ‘‘The 
Penance of Elea- 
nor,’’ which has re- 
peatedly been no- 
ticed and praised, 
Mr. Ryder’s ‘‘Sieg- 
fried,’’ with its fine 
touch of originality, 
Whistler’s ‘‘The 
Andalusienne,”’ Sar- 
gent’s striking 
sketch of children 
playing on the 
seashore, Edward 
Simmons’s_ well- 
known‘‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ a 
charming scene in- 
stinct with feeling, 
Gari Melchers’s 
portrait of Donald 
G. Mitchell, and THE PICTURE HAT 
By Edmund C., Tarbell 

paintings formerly 
shown by Kenyon 
Cox, John La Farge, Robert Reid, Horatio Walker, and a score of 
other men equally well known in the art world. In a sense these 
pictures are old-timers, they make the rounds of the exhibitions, are 
seen here and there, and are everywhere welcomed. One is glad to 
find them in the Academy’s galleries, and one is impelled to indorse 
the policy of the Academy in presenting them rather than in filling 
its walls with a multiplicity of new canvases that would be more sug- 
gestive of promise than of high actual achievements. 

Of the special features of the display two or three of the most 
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admired canvases openly lend themselves to criticism. Dagnan-Bou- 
veret’s ‘‘Consolatrix Afflictorum’’ is one of the ‘‘important’’ works, 
celebrated as a ‘‘record breaker’’ in the matter of price. The artist 
has taken his allegory from Ary Scheffer, has followed the methods 
prescribed by the Salon, has been guided in the selection of a palette 
by the current tendency to 
the generous use of greens, 
and despite his reputation 
as a religious painter, has 
succeeded in producing 
canvas arid and formal, and 
to most people utterly 
devoid of religious senti- 
ment. It was declared 
lacking in sincerity and 
truth when it was shown at 
the Paris Exposition, and 
it will impress all visitors 
to the Academy’s galleries 
as it then impressed those 
who beheld it. Ina word, 
the artist has told his story 
according to rule, and his 
canvas is empty of spirit- 
uality and artistic signifi- 
cance. 

George De Forest Brush, 
who shows his _ portrait 
“Mrs. Goodwin and Sister,” 
is another artist who seems 
to have sacrificed inspira- 
tion and the interest that 
springs from inspiration at 
the altar of the common- 
place. Certainly his con- 
tribution this year gives 
small evidence of the charm 
that first gave him his 
popularity. He has spent 
his energies in an almost 
painful delineation of features and in excessive modeling of draperies. 
Instead of free, easy grace we have a depressingly mannered style, 
and instead of the flesh tints of life and health we have a suggestion 
of inanimation. One would like to see Mr. Brush forget that life is 
so real, so earnest, so semi-sorrowful, so precise, so formal. His 
Madonnas of the home are not up-to-date either in spirit or equipments. 





THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH 
By Douglas Volk 
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George Hitchcock sins from lack of genuine inspiration. His 
‘‘The Last Moments of Sappho”’ is not lacking in a certain sort of 
interest, but there is no more suggestion about the picture of the 
famous poetess, than there would be about the photograph of a 
present-day belle dressed fora ball. It is simply a fairly acceptable 
model draped after the man- 
ner approved by the schools 
and posed with evidences of 
theatricality on an imaginary 
grassy height. It might just 
as well be labeled Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s idea about Ophelia as 
his idea about Sappho. The 
size of the canvas, its fairly 
acceptable drawing, its dash 
of color would make it con- 
spicuous in any collection of 
paintings, but all this would 
scarcely screen the fact that 
it lacks truth and sincerity. 
His Sappho has dressed for 
the occasion, has posed be- 
fore a glass or a mentor, has 
chosen the grassy height, and 
sprinkled flowers in the right 
place with the forethought of 
providing suitable accessories 
for the picture. One can 
scarcely suppose that the real 
Sappho who took the famous 
leap went to so much trouble. 

A word may also be said 
of another of the feature 
canvases of the exhibition. 
Whistler’s prize-winning pic- 
ture, ‘‘The Andalusienne,”’ 
shows the marks of the 
master, but it also discloses porrprair 
his limitations. It is distin- By Carl Newman 
guished, correct, quite re- 
markable in its way, but it is not a high achievement as a piece of 
interpretative painting. It is Whistleresque, an exemplification of 
the artist’s wonderful technical ability, rather than a picture that 
relies for its interest on a straightforward, direct presentation of the 
subject. This is not saying that the same subject painted by another 
artist would have been as good as the picture displayed. It is simply 
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saying that the picture is Whistler's and that it is of Whistler's re- 
markable cleverness and skill rather than of the subject depicted that 
one thinks on viewing it. 

Of the sixty-six Whistler etchings shown, there can be but one 
opinion. With the needle he is supreme, and all present-day devotees 
of the art are willing to 
pay him homage. The 
collection of plates ex- 
hibited is sufficiently 
varied and extensive to 
be fairly representative 
of his achievements as 
an etcher, and the man- 
agement of the Acad- 
emy has conferred a rare 
favor on the public in 
securing the loan of the 
plates for exhibitions. 

Reference to Whistler 
naturally suggests the 
examples of portraiture 
in the galleries, and 
leads one to emphasize 
the influence he has 
exerted on many of the 
portrait-painters who 
have contributed to the 
exhibition. William 
Lockwood's three por- 
traits, of Captain Green, 
John La Farge, and a 
young girl, are all dis- 
tinctly after the models 
Whistler has given the 
world. Lockwood, 
however, has had suffi- 
cient individuality to roRTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY 
keep his work from be- __ By Herbert Adams 
ing the product of imita- 
tion. As much can scarcely be said of Robert Henri’s tall figure 
subject. This manifestly lacks originality. Even John Lavery, the 
gifted Scotch painter, pays tribute to Whistler in his ‘‘Lady in 
Black.’’ And so throughout the galleries, in which portraiture plays 
a conspicuous part, the Whistler style appears as an ever-recurring 
reminder of that genius’s influence. 

As regards the other portraitists represented whose work is free 
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from this influence, there are many strong or especially charming 
canvases. 

W. M. Chase has one standing figure of a young woman which, 
in simplicity and sincerity, is equal to the best that has come from 
his studio in recent years. John S. Sargent’s portrait of Mr. William- 
son, though not a favorite with the visitors, is a picture of wonderful 
strength. Cecilia Beaux gives ample evidence of her abilities in her 

treatment of Mrs. 
Stokes, since she 
has grappled with 
present-day cos- 
tume and succeeded 
by deftness of ar- 
rangement and a 
fine sense of balance 
and color in work- 
ing out something 
that is charming in 
its simple organic 
beauty. John W. 
Alexander, of whom 
one might expect 
something _ better, 
has not been so suc- 
cessful in his por- 
trait of A. Newbold 
Morris. Here the 
clothes are too self- 
assertive, and the 
picture, despite the 
evidence of Alex- 
ander’s masterly 
brush, is too rem- 
iniscent of a fashion- 


PORTRAIT OF ROSA BONHEUR plate or the haber- 


By Anna E. Klumpke dasher’s. 

Gari Melchers 
has a portrait of Donald G. Mitchell that expresses much of the 
character of that kindly sentimentalist, and Miss Klumpke’s 
‘*Rosa Bonheur,’’ imported from Paris to go the rounds of Amer- 
ican exhibitions, is equally good as a portrait, but in its lack 
of pictorial grace is suggestive of a photograph in paint. Specific 
reference te portraits may here be limited to Miss Susan Watkins’s 
exceedingly interesting half-length picture and to Mrs. Anna Lea 
Merritt’s charming child figure, ‘‘Grandmother’s Boa,’’ which, in its 
expression of childish purity, simplicity, and grace, is second to 
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nothing in the galleries. One regrets that Robert W. Vonnoh’s 
work displayed lacks the interest of former efforts. 

Before passing to the landscape features of the exhibition one is 
impelled to say a kind word for E. C. Tarbell’s taking canvas ‘‘The 
Picture Hat.’’ This can scarcely be termed a great work, but it 
certainly has in unusual degree the element of the pleasing. Its lines 
are fluent, its conception is essentially decorative, the pose of the fig- 
ure, a girl just bud- 
ding into woman- 
hood, is piquant, 
and while manifest- 
ly a conscious effort 
to be popular and 
taking, the decora- 
tive impulse is so 
subordinated _ that 
the whole is a gen- 
uine bit of life re- 
plete with human 
interest—a canvas 
to elicit one’s sym- 
pathies. 

Of the  land- 
scapes no_ single 
canvas is of such 
supreme merit as to 
outrank its neigh- 
bors or to command 
general attention. 
There is a wealth of 
work, however, of 
a sufficiently high 
order to make the 
display of this class 
of picture unusually 
attractive. Speak- 
ing broadly, the 
landscapes are more 
or less sharply divided into three classes—canvases like those of 
Winslow Homer and Charles H. Davis, in which the aim has been 
to give a direct personal expression of a bit of scenery; pictures, of 
which Henry W. Ranger and D. W. Tryon furnish beautiful ex- 
amples, in which effort is made to produce fine tonal effects; and 
work like that of Young, Redfield, and Schofield, in which the land- 
scape is treated with the decorative as the central idea. Of all these 
types of picture the Academy's galleries offer interesting examples. 


HEAD OF YOUNG DUTCH GIRL 
By Walter McEwen 
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The average quality of the landscape pictures is unquestionably 
higher than of the pictures in which the interest is meant to center 
about faces and figures. Landscape-painting is a branch of art in 
which Americans have shown exceptional abilities, and it is noteworthy 
that in the Academy's galleries the younger men seem to hold their 
own as against the veterans who have made themselves the center of 
public attention and commanded the respect and admiration of critics 
and connoisseurs. 

Of the exhibition of sculpture, water-colors, and black-and-white, 
nothing can here be said further than that the display is fully in keep- 
ing with the standard of the rest of the exhibits. The Academy's 
catalogue contains upward of eleven hundred entries, including all 
classes of work shown, and there are few names familiar to those 
interested in the fine arts that are not represented. Naturally Phila- 
delphia artists have met generous recognition at the hands of the 
selecting committee, about one-fifth of the total display coming from 
local studios. These home contributions, however, were subjected 
to the same requirements as those from other cities, and the large 
local representation speaks well for the art of Philadelphia. 

ARTHUR Z. BATEMAN. 


CAT-BOATS, NEWPORT 
By Childe Hassam 








